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Mr. Ward says can never give us "rational insight, spiritual light, understanding." 
We do not see why. If Mr. Ward cannot put reason and poetry into it, perhaps 
others can ; much depends upon ourselves and on the character of our conviction, 
in this regard ; to us, ' ' the thoughts that often lie too deep for tears " may be con- 
ceived to spring far more naturally and spontaneously from nature considered as a 
law-determined cosmos than from nature conceived as an elusive, obscure, and im- 
penetrable source of sentimentalities. We are in accord with many of the trenchant 
criticisms that Mr. Ward has made, but we cannot agree with his view of the lim- 
itations of scientific research. It would seem that in most instances, he is over- 
throwing Mr. Spencer's philosophy of science (which forms his main object of at- 
tack), not the philosophy of science itself, which is quite a different thing. fiKpK. 

The Logical Bases op Education. By J. Welton, M.A., Professor of Education 
in the Yorkshire College, Victoria University. London : Macmillan and 
Co., Limited. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1899. Pp. 288. 
Price, $i.oo. 
Mr. Welton is one of those who believe that the solution of all the questions 
relative to education will be found in the study of modern logic ; for logic analyses 
the processes by which knowledge is reached, and education is the inculcation of 
knowledge. In like manner, it has been contended that, since man is an animal, 
all philosophy is merely a branch of biology, as in a farther view it might be of 
astronomy. The connexion is evident and will not be disputed. But the present 
book is nevertheless a treatise on elementary logic and not a treatise on education. 
In the former respect it is good, and will, because of its desire to influence the the- 
ory of education, perhaps be better suited to teachers than many another text-book 
of logic. It has appeared in Macmillan's Manuals for Teachers series, and is 
excellently got up. ft. 

An Ethical Sunday School. A Scheme for the Moral Instruction of the Young. 
By Walter L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis ; Author 
of " An Ethical Movement." London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pp. 206. Price, 3s. 
Parents and educators desirous of substituting some more rational and syste- 
matic method of religious instruction for the conventional Sunday-school may find 
a basis for their work in this volume. Mr. Sheldon claims for it the value of sketch, 
and nothing more. It has cost much hard practical work to produce it, and it is 
the outcome of many disheartening failures. Here are some of its ideas : "It was 
our intention to reverse the process customary in the average Sunday school, let- 
ting the teaching concerning what is commonly known as ' religious conceptions ' 
come in at the end of the course, beginning the course of instruction with the ele- 
ments of morality. It has not been our purpose in any way definitely to antagonise 
religious beliefs. But instead of beginning our teaching with talks about 'God,' 
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this latter feature comes in as the last step, with which we close our course of in- 
struction for the young, just before they leave our charge to enter the larger School 
of Life. " 

The services are quite varied with more of a leaning to business than in the 
ordinary school. There are "responsive exercises," musical exercises, recitations, 
art-studies, picture-talks, aesthetic exercises, story- telling from the Bible, "beautiful 
thought " studies from the ethical and religious world-literature, etc., etc. In so 
new and unique an attempt as this, one must naturally refrain from criticism ; it 
is an honest effort in a field where too little work is done to be scoffed at, and if to 
many, the substitutes for the old forms seem hollow, poor, and fantastical, let them 
send Mr. Sheldon their own suggestions, which he says will be welcome. ,«. 

Kant and Spencer. A Study of the Fallacies of Agnosticism. By Dr. PaUi 
Carus. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. ; London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trtibner & Co. 1900. Pp., 105. Price, 20 cents. 

The papers constituting this volume, which forms No. 40 of the Religion of 
Science Library, are: (1) The Ethics of Kant, (2) Kant on Evolution, (3) Mr. 
Spencer's Agnosticism, and (4) Mr. Spencer's Comment, with the Author's Reply. 
In the first two Dr. Carus endeavors to show the baselessness of Mr. Spencer's 
contention that Kant's ethics is a system of supernatural mysticism, and to do this 
he makes numerous quotations from Kant's scientific writings which fully establish 
Kant's claim to be a precursor of Lamarck, Von Baer, and Darwin as an evolu- 
tionist. In the last two essays he attacks Mr. Spencer's agnosticism and philosophy 
generally, taking advantage of the historical and critical questions involved to elu- 
cidate certain basic problems of philosophy. The upshot of his position is sum- 
marised in the following words : 

"I do not say that it is necessary to be a Kantist in any sense ; but to be a 
leader of thought, a leader that leads onward and forward, it is indispensable to 
understand Kant. Mr. Spencer's attitude toward Kant has remained disdainful 
and even hostile. This is the more to be regretted as Mr. Spencer possesses many 
rare accomplishments that would naturally have fitted him to become an apostle of 
progress. He is regarded so by many of his adherents and enemies, but only by 
those who are superficially acquainted with philosophical problems. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that Mr. Spencer is a reactionary spirit. He seems progressive because 
he objects to the religious dogmas that have been established by tradition, but he 
is reactionary because he boldly sets up nescience as a philosophical principle, and 
the time is near at hand when his very enemies will take refuge in his doctrines. 

Biological Lectures from the Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, 
Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1899. Pages, 343. Price, $2.90. 
The lectures of the Wood's Holl Marine Biological Laboratory for 1898 are of 
more than usual interest, and will go a great way toward the elucidation of some 



